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HON. GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM 


CONFERENCE CALL 

Please reserve immediately the dates 
MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 21, 22, and 23, for the ANNUAL CON- 
FERENCE, Hotel Du Pont, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 

Mrs. E. Paul Du Pont, Mrs. Clarence 
Fraim, and others of the local committee are 
busily arranging social activities to interest 
the judges and their wives. 

It will be an important Conference. The 
newly chartered NATIONAL JUVENILE 
COURT FOUNDATION, INC. will hold its 
first meeting. Make your reservation now 
directly with the Hotel Du Pont, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
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National Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc. 
Born in Pittsburgh, 1950 


THE NATIONAL JUVENILE 
COURT FOUNDATION, INC. was 
chartered as of November 29, 1950 
under the Laws of Pennsylvania by 
the Court of Common Pleas of Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania. The of- 
ficers and members of the executive 
committee of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges along with 


HON. S. JOHN MORROW 


Judge W. C. Sheely of Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, acted as incorporators. 
Under Pennsylvania Law there must 
be at least three citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania among the incorporators. Judge 
Sheely, president of the Pennsylvania 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
agreed to act with Judge S. John Mor- 
row of Uniontown, Pennsylvania, and 
Judge Gustav L. Schramm of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, to meet this re- 
quirement. There was no expense to 
the incorporators. The filing fee with 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth 


of Pennsylvania to register the name 
was donated. Other expenses, includ- 
ing newspaper advertising fees, were 
donated by Robert F. Barnett, Esq., 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who act- 
ed as attorney. The Pittsburgh Legal 
Journal also donated the costs of ad- 
vertising in its publication. 

The successful launching of the 
Foundation is in pursuance of the 
mandate of the Pittsburgh Conference 
last May. The purpose of the Founda- 
tion as expressed in the charter is 
“to stimulate and conduct research 
and educational and instructive activi- 
ties relating to the work of the juve- 
nile courts throughout the United 
States of America and to further the 
betterment of the treatment and train- 
ing of all children and juveniles com- 
ing under the jurisdiction of said ° 
courts.” 

The incorporators have agreed to 
act as the officers and executive com- 
mittee of the Foundation until by-laws 
are adopted and a permanent organ- 
ization is effected. 

On January 19, 1951, announcement 
was made at the luncheon meeting 
in Pittsburgh of the Pennsylvania 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges of 
a grant by the Sarah Mellon Scaife 
Foundation of Pittsburgh in the 
amount of $6,000.00 for the publica- 
tion of the JOURNAL, the YEAR- 
BOOK, and a DIRECTORY of juvenile 
court judges for the year 1951. Appli- 
cation to the Scaife Foundation had 
been pending for over a year. The 
grant is tangible evidence of the 
soundness of the new venture and 
augurs well for the future, provided 
that the members of the Council, in 
their respective communities, acquaint 
their friends and the friends of chil- 
dren and of the juvenile court with 
the importance and the significance 


(Please turn to page 5) 
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Who’s Who 


National Directory Being Compiled 


The grant by the Sarah Mellon 
Scaife Foundation to our NATIONAL 
JUVENILE COURT FOUNDATION, 


DR. EDWARD R. WEIDLEIN 


Trustee, Sarah Mellon Scaife 
Foundation 


Dr. Weidlein will be well remem- 
bered by all who attended the Convo- 
cation in the Commons Room of the 
University of Pittsburgh during the 
Pittsburgh Conference, May 1, 1950. 
On that occasion, Dr. Weidlein pre- 
sided and introduced Admiral Ben 
Moreell. Dr. Weidlein is director of 
the Mellon Institute for Industrial Re- 
search, trustee of the University of 
Pittsburgh, member of the board of 
the Salvation Army-Juvenile Court 
Children’s Fund of Allegheny County. 


INC. enables us to finance a project 
in which I have been interested for a 
number of years— a DIRECTORY of 
juvenile court judges in the United 
States. It will not be an easy task to 
gather such material accurately and 
to keep it current. I am asking the 
cooperation of every member of the 
Council to take responsibility to fur- 
nish to us the list of those in his State 
whom he knows to be so assigned. 
Such lists could then be cross-checked 
and compared with information se- 
cured from other sources, such as the 
secretary of the State. After we have 
the correct name and address of the 
judge and of the court over which he 
presides, additional information might 
then be secured as to method of elec- 
tion, term, expiration date of commis- 
sion, salary, jurisdiction, and popula- 
tion served. 


Such a DIRECTORY will be an aid 
and a benefit to everyone of us engag- 
ed on the juvenile court bench. It will 
highlight inadequate salary provisions 
and support of this most important 
service to the future of the communi- 
ty and of the nation. It will inevitably 
increase public interest and desire to 
strengthen such courts. It will en- 
hance the significance of the juvenile 
court bench in the eyes of Bench and 
Bar and of the public generally. It 
will redound to the benefit of troubled 
children by improvement of adminis- 
tration by those officially responsible 
for their care, guidance and control. 
It will be in the public interest. 


May we count on you to help? Now? 


The sincerity of our interest in the 
development of better methods of 
practice and procedures in juvenile 
courts may be measured by the public 
by our efforts in enlisting support 
for our NATIONAL JUVENILE 
COURT FOUNDATION, INC. The 
benefits of our tangible efforts will 
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HON. W. C. SHEELY 


be projected far into the future. As 
everyone oi our four hundred mem- 
bers representing approximately that 
many communities in our country 
does what he can, large or small, the 
total will be impressive and substan- 
tial. It would be of tremendous im- 
pact upon the public’s consciousness 
if the name of everyone of the four 
hundred might be inscribed on a roll 
of honor of those who have helped 
to build a sound Foundation! 

Won’t you do what you can? Now? 

I believe you will find it of benefit 
both personally and professionally to 
attend the Conference in Wilmington, 
Delaware, May 21, 22, and 23, 1951. 
Juvenile court judges who are not 
members of the Council may attend 
and we hope will see fit to join with 
us—but in any event are welcome. 

Won’t you make your reservation? 
Now? 

We are living in one of the great 


moments of human history,—if not 
the greatest. It is such a moment as 
to try men’s souls. It is good to take 
counsel with each other. Hand in 
hand, we can go forward with con- 
fidence in service to children and to 
country. 
Gustav L. Schramm 


NATIONAL JUVENILE COURT 
FOUNDATION, INC. 


(Continued from page 3) 


of the new Foundation and quietly 
ask them for their interest and sup- 
port. Such action will result not only 
in benefits to the Foundation and its 
services, but also in strength to th 
local court and its judge. : 

Word has been received from Judge 
Philip B. Gilliam of Denver, Colorado, 
that the Johnson Foundation, of which 
he is a trustee, has made a grant of 
$250.00 to the NATIONAL JUVE- 
NILE COURT FOUNDATION, INC. 

To date, Judge Chris Barnette of 
Shreveport, Louisiana, has sent checks 
totaling $342.50 contributed by his 
friends. 

Application has been made to the 
collector of internal revenue in Pitts- 
burgh for exemption of contributions 
to the Foundation from the personal 
income tax. 

At the turn of the century in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, was born the first juve- 
nile court in the world; at midcentury 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was born 
a Foundation to put into more effec- 
tive practice in every community in 
the United States the high principles 
proclaimed by those who took the 
“greatest step forward in judicial ad- 
ministration since Magna Carta.” 

Let us pray that we in our day may 
be found worthy of our public trust. 

Gustav L. Schramm 


“You who sit in American juvenile 
courts and their outgrowths are call- 
ed to do a great work. You are called 
to carry on an outstanding forward 
step in the maintaining, furthering 
and transmitting of civilization.” 
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Prevention Coordinator 


Community Programs Advocated 


By HON. FRANCIS J. McCABE 


Chief Judge, Juvenile Court 
Providence, Rhode Island 


The temper of our times, baro- 
meter-like in intensity, demands social 
action on a community level as clear 
and positive as a buzz saw. It is a 
time when our methods, sound as they 
are, should not be mistaken for our 
aims. If this is to be prevented, there 
must be an office within an organiza- 
tion that can survey, observe, recom- 
mend, and direct. There must be 
someone close to the work but not 
involved in its details. We have such 
an office in our post of prevention 
coordinator. 

An honest appraisal of the gradual 
decline in delinquency over the past 
five years must admit that a consider- 
able amount has been due to the es- 
tablishment of community programs 
planned to prevent delinquency and 
conserve youth. Prevention work is 
successful, though one must await 
the passage of time to appreciate its 
effects. 


The Rhode Island System 


In 1946, I established the office of 
prevention coordinator in the Rhode 
Island Juvenile Court. We were then 
only two years old as a State-wide 
court. It became increasingly clear 
that if the aims of our court were to 
be realized, we who were in the midst 
of this work would have to take mea- 
sures to change ‘thinking’ on the part 
of our citizenry if we were to make 
headway against underlying forces 
causing delinquency. I appointed Mr. 
Albert J. McAloon, former probation 
counselor and welfare worker, as pre- 
vention coordinator. His duties were 
broad and flexible, but essentially 
they revolved around community or- 
ganization, public relations, and pub- 
licity. I felt that the lessons of 1941- 


45 could not be overlooked; that the 
war only intensified rather obvious 
causes; that incipient delinquency lay 
just below a surface whose placidity 
in our postwar era was highly de- 
ceiving. The question in my mind 
was: Why not go below the surface 
and root out the trouble? 

Mr. McAloon has worked in all 
areas of community endeavor. He has 
served as a consultant to various 
groups in the State who have felt the 
need for the services and advice of 
a court official conversant with delin- 
quency problems, State-wide. Such 
service requires hours of committee 
work, writing of reports, settlement 
of differences in committee due to 


conflicting personalities and social 


attitudes. In our day of social agencies 
and an enlarging social approach to 
many of life’s problems, committee 
work has become very important. A 
committee can make or break a pro- 
gram. It is foundation-building. 

The coordinator works in all areas 
of the State. It may be with the Coun- 
cil of Community Services in Provi- 
dence on a program of “Local Com- 
munity Organization,” or it may be 
with a Neighborhood Club in another 
city, or still another city and agency 
on development of interagency intake 
policies. Mr. McAloon has also given 
a more personalized type of service as 
in actively guiding and directing a 
gang of teen-agers who wanted assist- 
ance in forming a club. In this in- 
stance he worked with a local police- 
man and probation counselor. 


Community Services 
The coordinator’s office has also 
become a focal point for organizations 
seeking speakers. Part of this popu- 
larity, I believe, has been due to the 
ease of obtaining a speaker and part- 
ly to the fact that we try to select 


(Please turn to page 18) 
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The Child In Conflict With The Law 


Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth 


At a panel meeting on December 
4th, “THE CHILD IN CONFLICT 
WITH THE LAW” was subject for 
discussion. 

Chairman Austin MacCormick, New 
York City, stated that 275,000 chil- 
dren appear annually in juvenile 
courts. Several times that many come 
in contact with the police. Mr. Mac- 
Cormick described the type of pro- 
fessional workers sought for programs 
dealing with juvenile delinquency. 
“The panel is made up,” he said, “of 
those who are not primarily concern- 
ed with keeping their eyes on the 
tablets of the law—but rather with 
their responsibility to serve the child 
who stands before the bar of justice.” 
He stressed the importance of con- 
sidering the child and his needs rath- 
er than adopting a punitive attitude. 
The child can best be helped by try- 
ing to understand the factors in the 
family and the community that made 
him a troubled person. 


Community Role 


Alfred Kahn, New York City, point- 
ed out the role of various community 
agencies in discovering and dealing 
with juvenile delinquents: 

1. The school is the first place 
where delinquency in a child is 
usually encountered and truancy 
(absence without consent of par- 
ents) is a key to incipient de- 
linquents. Up to 70 percent of 
delinquents have records of tru- 
ancy. But truancy alone should 
not be the clue to a disturbed 
child any more than nail-biting, 
day-dreaming, and poor work. 
The ideal situation would be for 
referral of disturbed children to 
a guiding agency, but resources 
seldom permit this. 

2. The police are the second agency 
where delinquency shows up— 
by this time it is usually more 


AUSTIN MacCORMICK 
Executive Director 
The Osborne Association 


pronounced and serious. The po- 
lice can exercise an important 
influence by knowing which chil- 
dren should get specialized help 
before they become more of a 
problem. 

3. The juvenile court is an agency 
primarily concerned with adjudi- 
cation and able to serve the child 
by wise decisions regarding 

- placement, treatment and other 
dispositions. 

He stressed that individual psycho- 
therapy should be expected of repre- 
sentatives of the above agencies; that 
understanding, enlightened handling 
is the hallmark of modern practice. 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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“ Juvenile Crime” 


By JUDGE HARRY L. EASTMAN 


Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court 
Cleveland, Ohio 


There has been much recent refer- 
ence to what has been called “juve- 
nile crime.” This term has been used 
frequently in the newspapers, in mag- 
azines, in motion pictures, and over 
the radio, in discussing the misbe- 
havior of juveniles and older youth. 
The term has been used in a loose 
and general. way; and those using it 
do not seem to understand that juve- 
niles cannot be charged with commit- 
ting crimes; hence the term is am- 
biguous. 


Sometimes the reference is to ac- 
tual crime; but more often juvenile 
delinquency is meant. Delinquency 
and crime are fundamentally differ- 
ent concepts, both socially and legally, 
and are mutually exclusive terms. 
Therefore, the term “juvenile crime” 
is misleading and confusing. It seems 
opportune to draw the attention of 
the public to the misuse of this am- 
biguous term and to distinguish the 
differences between delinquency and 
crime. 


Definition 


The Webster Dictionary defines 
crime as “an omission of a duty com- 
manded or the commission of an act 
forbidden by the public law.” Legal 
definitions are more specific. That of 
the New York State General Code is 
typical. It defines crime as “an act or 
omission forbidden by law and punish- 
able upon conviction by death or im- 
prisonment, or fine or removal from 
office, or disqualification to hold or 
enjoy any office of trust, honor or 
profit under the state, or other penal 
discipline.” Crimes are classified as 
misdemeanors or felonies according to 
the character and severity of the pun- 
ishment that may follow conviction. 


A Mistakenly Used Term 


The penalties imposed by criminal 
law are punitive in intent and general- 
ly include certain civil disabilities un- 
less specifically remitted by the court 
imposing sentence or a pardoning 
authority. These civil disabilities in- 
clude, in addition to those before 
mentioned, non-eligibility for enlist- 
ment in the Army and Navy and for 
appointment in the civil service. It 
is provided that these disabilities fol- 
low only upon conviction of crime. 


Nineteenth Century Reforms 


For centuries we dealt with child 
offenders on the same basis as adults. 
In this we followed the ecclesiastical 
assumption that the child attained the 
age of reason at seven years and that 
thereafter he should be held both 
morally and legally responsible for 
his actions. It was only in the early 
nineteenth century that we began to 
see the desirability of separating child 
offenders from adults in our penal in- 
stitutions and later of placing them 
in separate institutions. 

While under these reforms youthful 
offenders were separated from adults 
after conviction, they were still tried 
and sentenced under adult criminal 
laws. Prior to trial and conviction 
they were housed in the company of 
adult offenders in jails and police 
stations. 

The latter part of the nineteenth 
century witnessed the gradual devel- 
opment of a new conception of the 
responsibility of the child under the 
statute law. Recognizing the immaturi- 
ty of his impulses and emotions, his 
reasoning ability, his experience and 
his judgment, we began to realize also 
that his actions should not be judged 
by the same rules of law as were ap- 
plied to an adult. The same immaturi- 
ty and natural plasticity made it pos- 
sible to alter his behavior patterns 
by corrective rather than punitive 
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methods. From this conviction emerg- 
ed the concept of juvenile delinquen- 
cy in contradistinction to that of 
crime. This was followed by the en- 
actment of special laws and the or- 
ganization of juvenile courts as better 
instruments by which society could 
deal with children who came into 
conflict with the law. These new laws 
defined child offenders as delinquents 
to be corrected rather than criminals 
to be punished and repressed. 


The Juvenile Court Code 


Under juvenile court codes, a child 
is not and cannot be charged with or 
convicted of the commission of a 
crime. There can be no indictment, 
and the law specifically provides that 
no adjudication in a juvenile court 
shall be deemed a conviction, nor 
shall it operate to impose any of the 
civil disabilities ordinarily consequent 
upon a conviction. The disposition 
made regarding a child and any evi- 
dence given in a juvenile court shall 
not be permissible evidence in any 
other court, nor shall it operate to 


disqualify the child in any future’ 


civil service application, examination 
or appointment. The State has very 
explicitly removed the offenses com- 
mitted by juveniles from the classi- 
fication of crime. Aside from certain 
exceptions, which will be discussed 
later, a child brought before a juve- 
nile court can only be charged with 
being a delinquent. 

What is the meaning of juvenile 
delinquency? The term embraces all 
forms of misbehavior in which a child 
may engage, ranging from disobe- 
dience and truancy to the most se- 
rious acts. It includes forms of miscon- 
duct that are not recognized by ordi- 
nance or statute as well as all acts 
enjoined or prohibited by formal en- 
actment. The purpose of the juvenile 
code, as stated in the Ohio Statute, 
is to secure for each child such care, 
guidance and control as will serve the 
child’s best welfare and the best in- 
terests of the State. The specific mis- 
conduct of the child is an evidence 


of his need for care, guidance, and 
correction, so that the child and his 
needs become the principal concern 
of the court rather than the delin- 
quent act which draws attention to 
his needs. 


Delinquency vs. Crime 


The formal complaint sets forth 
that the child is believed to be a 
delinquent because of a certain act. 
The act may be one of commission 
such as stealing or destruction of 
property; or it may be one of omis- 
sion such as failure to attend school 
regularly or to obey those in authori- 
ty over him. The child is never charg- 
ed with the commission of a crime, 
but in describing his delinquent act 
we are often compelled to make use 
of criminal terminology. This is the 
reason, unfortunately, that those who 
think only in terms of the act are 
prone to speak and write about “juve- 
nile crime.” 

The term “crime” is usually taken 
to mean some serious act or offense. 
In reference to juvenile misconduct, 
such an interpretation is generally 
misleading. 

What is the legal definition of a 
“juvenile”? The definition generally 
adopted throughout the country is a 
child under eighteen years of age. It 
is the age defined in the Federal 
Delinquency Act. A few States have 
age limits below eighteen, but move- 
ments are under way to raise the age 
to “under eighteen,” which seems 
ov to become the prevailing stand- 


The Ohio Statute 


As stated earlier, there are certain 
exceptions to the general rule under 
which youth of juvenile age may be 
indicted and tried for criminal of- 
fenses. The Ohio Statute provides 
that when a child who is sixteen or 
seventeen years of age has committed 


‘an act which would be a felony if 


committed by an adult, the juvenile 
court, after a thorough examination, 
(Please turn to page 24) 
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At the closing general assembly of 
the Third Congress of the Interna- 
tional Association of Juvenile Court 
_ Judges held at Liege, Belgium on 
July 20, 1950, the following resolu- 
tions were passed: 

First:_That, in principle, the de- 
linquent be no longer considered an 
offender who must be punished, but 
a human being with full capacities 
who should be protected and re- 
educated; 

Second: That in the various nations 
of the world effort be made to co- 
ordinate action for the protection of 
unstable, maladjusted, or problem 
children on the family, legal, social 
and educational plane; 

Third: That in the great majority 
of nations, the general trend be that 
traditional penal law should not apply 
to a minor who has committed acts 
provided for under the penal law; and 
that legislation differing from adult 
penal law be instituted for such 
a minor, this legislation being inspir- 
ed by principles of protection and 
education and destined to bring about 
the child’s adaptation in his own fam- 
ily and community. 


Recommendations 


The Congress also made the follow- 

ing recommendations: 

1. That the judicial power ruling with all 
the traditional guarantees of independ- 
ence, should be the sole power to make 
eee affecting the liberty of families 

and pi rights; 

2. That the. judicial power in much, case 


should be represented by a specialized 
qualified and train- 


3. That such magistrate, or juvenile court 
judge, should enjoy a status ensuring a 
certain continuity in his action, and 
allowing him to devote himself entirely 
to this task to the exclusion of any other; 

4. the at his dis- 

simple, adaptable, 
and of formalism; 

5. bs hearings should be privately con- 

6. ae every jurisdiction should have at 
its disposal a permanent social service 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Report Of Third Congress 


International Association of Juvenile Court Judges 


staff, a centre of 
tion—a 


psycho-pedagogical services, and special 
police service for children; 

That the juvenile court judge’s jurisdic- 
tion should be gradually extended to 
cover all civil or penal proceedings in 
baa the interests of minors are in- 
vo 


That the family being the most favor- 
able background for a child’s develop- 
ment, he should be removed from his 
natural home only when this measure 
appears absolutely indispensable for his 
own good; 

P _ the sanction of the 


of 
only 4 invoked when all other mea- 
sures have been tried in vain: this mea- 
sure should then be considered under 
the two-fold aspect of guarantee for 
the parents and for the child; 


Social Aspects 


That the legal to define 

y be harmo- 
nized with the of the 
child offender as one in need of pro- 
tection and reeducation rather than 


unishment; 
That j deli y be considered 


as one aspect of a much larger problem 
—that of troubled children in general; 

That the schools should also contribute 
to fight adult deli 
ing with the juvenile court judges in 
organizing broad preventive programs; 

That those charged with the administra- 
tion of justice should use every means 
at their disposal to make certain that 
correctional schools and other placement 
facilities constitute a comprehensive 
range of good, specialized establishments 
for the training and education of way- 
ward minors; 

That training of qualified personnel to 
staff such institutions should be pursued 
actively; and that the status of such 
personnel should match the high stand- 
ards required of them; 

That public opinion ‘should be better 
informed of the educational and social 
— of the judicial protection of 


children; 
That the United Nations Organization 
should contribute to the solution of the 
present problem by— 
a. encouraging the scientific study of 
juvenile delinquency and its causes, 
drafting and publishing comparable 


interna- 


program 
of technical aid to inoufficiontte de- 
of coping il of 
wi social evi! 
the developmen 
ing it pro- 
tection for children. 


Bae. reception and observa- 
ee in home, medical and 
8. 
9. 
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b. facilitating and promoting 
a tional exchanges to perfect the pro- 
fessional organization of juvenile 
‘eS courts and their social services; 
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Midcentury White House Conference on 


Children And Youth 


Report of Work Group 15—Will C. Turnbladh, Recorder 


Editor’s Note: The following is adapt- 
ed from the recorder’s 
summary of Work 
Group 15 which dealt 
with the law, the court, 
and the protective ser- 
vices. 


The law has made and is capable of 
making important contributions to- 
ward healthy personality develop- 
ment. The very establishment of the 
juvenile court, with its philosophy 
that the child is to be treated not as 
a criminal but as one in need of pro- 
tection and guidance was an innova- 
tion of prime importance. The statutes 
which provided such courts an op- 
portunity to use social and psychia- 
tric studies, clinical in their nature, 
laid the basis for the partnership be- 
tween the law and other services. For 
the first time, the law joined hands 
with religion, education, medicine, 
psychiatry, and social service in an 
endeavor to bring to the aid of the 
child and his family an understand- 
ing of the causes which had militated 
against healthy personality develop- 
ment; and united services to counter- 
act such influences and provide cor- 
rective treatment. 


Fifty Years Experience 

The experience of the past fifty 
years has clearly demonstrated in our 
better juvenile courts the great pos- 
sibilities for good that lay latent in 
the law, through the authority of the 
State, to exercise its power to protect 
children and to serve the best inter- 
ests of society. The accomplishments 
of the juvenile courts and their pro- 
bation staffs have demonstrated that 
the child’s problem is inseparable 
from his family life; that the family 
is the treatment unit; and that the 
courts, when properly led and staffed, 


are capable of using and marshaling 
community resources to strengthen 
family life and to meet the needs of 
children. 


WILL C. TURNBLADH 
Executive Director 
National Probation and Parole 
Association 


Handicaps 

Yet in many areas of this country 
the effectiveness of the couris is ser- 
iously handicapped by various factors: 
1. In some jurisdictions judges do 
not devote ‘ull time to problems 
involving children and families 
but are required to handle other 

cases, both criminal and civil. 
2. The present methods of selec- 
tion generally do not assure that 
judges have the necessary legal 
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training, personal qualifications, 
and broad understanding of the 
social problems with which they 
must deal. 

3. A major handicap has been the 
lack of social and clinical ser- 
vices. 

4. Too frequently these courts do 
not have the status and dignity 
of courts of superior jurisdiction 
which the nature of their re- 
sponsibilities demands. Without 
this, they often experience dif- 
ficulty in attracting men of high 
judicial caliber. 


Divided Jurisdiction 


Jurisdiction of problems involving 
children and families is often divided 
among several different courts. One 
possibility considered was the exten- 
sion of the juvenile court concept to 
embrace these various problems in a 
family court. In this way, the family 
could be treated as a social unit and 
the essential services could be secur- 
ed and consolidated. In determining 
the jurisdiction of such a court, care 
must be taken to insure that only 
those actions be included that would 
not jeopardize the basic approach of 
the juvenile court and in which the 
civil rights of all parties would be 
preserved. 

Where local courts, particularly in 
rural areas, are unable to specialize 
or secure necessary services, a State 
or district court system should be 
considered. Where probation person- 
nel lack the prerequisite training, ex- 
perience and personal qualifications, 
and where high caseloads do not per- 
mit individual study and treatment 
in children’s cases, the objectives of 
the juvenile court are defeated. Pro- 
bation officers should have profession- 
al social work training and an oppor- 
tunity to do a professional job. 

Inadequate Legislation 


The contribution of law to healthy 
personality development is still to be 
fully realized. The present body of 
laws concerning children and youth is 
in many respects unsatisfactory, es- 


pecially in the fields of delinquency, 
marriage, divorce, illegitimacy, sup- 
port, adoption and _ guardianship. 
There should be a full study of the 
present body of law on an interdis- 
ciplinary basis, and of present meth- 
ods of implementation, in order to 
determine in what respect changes 
are indicated and what course of 
action is necessary. 

A need exists to stimulate those 
versed in the law to participate active- 
ly in community projects designed to 
promote the well-being of youth. The 
curricula of the law schools should 
be revised to stress family law and 
to inject an understanding of the in- 
terrelationship of law with other so- 
cial sciences in this area. Schools de- 
voted to the teaching of other disci- 
plines should acquaint their students 
more fully with the basic concepts, 
principles, and objectives of the law, 
especially as they affect children and 
youth and interdisciplinary relation- 
ships. 

Law Enforcement 

Law enforcement agencies have a 
vital part to play in the community’s 
program for the protection of children 
and the prevention of delinquency. 
This has often been overlooked in 
communities. Where the law enforce- 
ment profession has not been brought 
into full partnership in community 
planning and organization, there has 
been real loss. Examination and eval- 
uation of the organization, practices 
and approaches of these units that 
have particular responsibility for deal- 
ing with youth is needed. In this the 
police could enlist the participation 
of other agencies and the groups with 
whom they share community respon- 
sibility. 

The contact of law enforcement of- 
ficers conditions the child’s reaction 
to authority and affects not only his 
attitudes but his response to any sub- 
sequent treatment. It is extremely 
important that such officers have 
basic knowledge and understanding 
of children’s needs. Programs for 


(Please turn to page 26) 
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Council News 


What the States Are Doing 


Minnesota 


The Minnesota State Association of 
Juvenile Court Judges held its first 
annual convention in St. Paul on Jan- 
uary 10, 11, and 12, 1951. Most of the 
member judges are probate or district 
judges, all determined to bring juve- 
nile court work to the forefront. 

Among committee reports were 
those of Public Relations, Youth Citi- 
zenship, and Probation Facilities. The 
Public Relations Committee wrote and 
distributed a HANDBOOK, designed 
to tell lay people the policy, proce- 
dure and aims of the juvenile court. 
Nine thousand copies were distribut- 
ed throughout the State. During 1951, 
this committee plans another hand- 
book describing best procedures. This 
will be distributed to judges and pro- 
bation officers. 

The Youth Citizenship Committee 
carried out a program designed to in- 
crease respect for law and the courts. 
As an antidote to the mistaken no- 
tions of law frequently represented 
in the movies and on the radio, this 
committee focused attention on the 
great documents of liberty which are 
basic in law. Coordinating their pro- 
gram with that of the state bar asso- 
ciation, they plan also to approach 
sportsmen’s clubs and safety clubs to 
emphasize the need for people keep- 
ing within the law for the benefit of 
the person. 

The field of the Probation Facilities 
Committee lay mostly within the 
realm of rural judges, attempting to 
find ways to provide sound, affirma- 
tive probation facilities at the local 
level. 

Newly elected officers include: Hon. 
Vincent Hollaren, Worthington, presi- 
dent; Hon. Herman Kjos, Thief River 
Falls, vice-president; Hon. Norris O. 
Peterson, Albert Lea, secretary-trea- 
surer. Hon. J. K. Underhill, Hon. Earl 
J. Lyons, Hon. M. Hollenbeck, Hon. 


Douglas Hunt, Hon. O. J. Anderson, 
and Hon. Roy Wicklung are members 
of the executive board. 

Louisiana 

The Louisiana Youth Commission, 
created by an Act of Legislature, is 
under the personnel administration of 
the Merit System. Holding its initial 
meeting in Baton Rouge on November 
22, 1950, the Commission made an 
enthusiastic start. Principal action at 
the conference was the selection of 
officers, with Judge Chris Barnette of 
Shreveport named chairman. 

The Youth Commission’s selection 
of Lawrence E. Higgins to serve as 
executive secretary also met with full 
approval. Mr. Higgins, like Judge 
Barnette, is nationally prominent for 
work in the youth field. Other mem- 
bers appointed to the Commission 
were: Mrs. G. W. Pomeroy, Ruston; 
Dr. Harrison Dobbs, Baton Rouge; Dr. 
C. R. Webb, Shreveport; Senator Guy 
D’Antonio, New Orleans; Father Fred 
Digby, New Orleans; Judge Frank 
Woelker, Lake Providence; Rabbi M. 
M. Thurmond, Alexandria. 

Commenting on the first meeting of 
the Youth Commission, Judge Bar- 
nette said, “In my opinion, Governor 
Long is to be commended for the high 
type of personnel he has chosen to 
serve as members of the Commission. 
He has taken into consideration repre- 
sentatives from the several geographi- 
cal sections of the State, and people 
who are versed in the various phases 
of the problems facing our youth.” 


Pennsylvania 

Judge Gustav L. Schramm, who is 
chairman of the Committee on Prob- 
lems of Juvenile Delinquency of the 
American Bar Association, has recent- 
ly received word of his appointment 
to the Committee on Prevention and 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency of 
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the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. 

Other members of the Committee 
include: 

Chief Cyrille LeBlanc, Chairman, 
Police Department, Gardner, Massa- 
chusetts; James P. Nolan, Deputy Po- 
lice Commissioner, New York City, 
New York; George R. McSwain, Spe- 
cial Agent in Charge Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Chicago, Illinois; 
Chief William H. Parker, Police De- 
part, Los Angeles, California; Chief C. 
C. Stoker, Police Department, High 
Point, North Carolina; Chief Claude 
A. Armour, Police Department, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee; Chief Edmund S. 
Crowley, Police Department, Bristol, 
Connecticut; A. C. Sauter, National 
Automobile Theft Bureau, 166 W. Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois; Chief 
Julian A. Price, Police Department, 
Florence, South Carolina; Chief 
Charles Maclver, Chief Constable of 
Police, Winnipeg, Canada; Hon. G. 
Howland Shaw, 2723 N Street N. W., 
Washington; W. Ira Hazlett, Chief 
Probation Officer, Dade County Juve- 
nile Court, Miami, Florida; John L. 
Montgomery, Chief Probation Officer, 
Court House, Freehold, New Jersey; 
Robert F. Kaufman, Regional Direc- 
tor, 20th Century Fox, 131 East 21 
Street, New York City. 

Hon. W. C. Sheely of Harrisburg, 
president, presided at the luncheon 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges held in 
Pittsburgh on January 19, 1951 in 
conjunction with the Midwinter Meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Bar Associa- 
tion. 

Speakers at the luncheon were Hon. 
Frank W. Nicholas, president of the 
Ohio Association of Juvenile Court 
Judges who was introduced by Hon. 
Gustav L. Schramm of Pittsburgh; 
and Hon. Robert E. Woodside of Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, who spoke on 
legislation to come before the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature. 

Judge Nicholas reviewed the expe- 
rience of the Ohio Association of Juve- 
nile Court Judges in the development 


of the Juvenile Court—School Work- 
shops held each year at Kent Univer- 
sity. The Association has now com- 
pleted five years of this educational 
activity. The Workshop has been well 
attended, and has resulted in a num- 
ber of publications which have been 
circulated throughout the State. Of 
comparable benefit have been the re- 
gional workshops developed to pro- 
mote Juvenile Court—Police relation- 
ships, a more recent program of the 
Association. 


Judge Nicholas reviewed also the 
program of the Ohio meeting held 
earlier in the month, and emphasized 
the value of the two-day session as a 
means of providing opportunities for 
judges to become better acquainted 
with each other personally, and to 
share and exchange experiences in 
their daily work for children. 

Judge Woodside stressed the import- 
ance of a bill drawn up by the Com- 
mittee for Uniform Legislation which 
enables a Pennsylvania court to de- 
clare or determine the amount oi sup- 
port necessary for dependents of a 
person in another State, so that this 
information may be sent to the State 
in which he resides for enforcement 
by the court there. This bill is of 
superior craftsmanship to that draft- 
ed in New York and used as the 
model for legislation in nine other 
States, Judge Woodside declared. 

Some twenty judges attended the 
luncheon. 


Ohio 


The Ohio Association of Juvenile 
Court Judges met in annual confer- 
ence at Columbus on January 4 and 5, 
1951. Seventy judges were in attend- 
ance. 


At the morning session on January 
4, Hon. Edward J. Ruzzo reported on 
the Uniform Support of Dependents 
Act. Hon. Joseph E. Lady presided 
at a panel discussing the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 


Hon. Gustav L. Schramm, president 
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of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges, delivered the conven- 
tion address at the afternoon session. 


Preceding the two-day meeting, the 
Ohio Association of Juvenile Court 
Judges participated with the Ohio 
Probate Judges Association in a joint 
dinner on Wednesday evening. More 
than forty distinguished guests from 
the judiciary and the public life of 
Ohio were in attendance. 


Friday morning was devoted to re- 
ports, Hon. Bernard J. Roetzel’s re- 
port on “Decisions of the Year” being 
followed by reports of the standing 
committees. 


Hon. Frank W. Nicholas, Dayton, 
continues as president of the Associa- 
tion. 


Virginia 


The midwinter meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges was held in the Jefferson Ho- 
tel, Richmond, Virginia on January 
22 and 23, 1951. 


At the morning meeting on Monday, 
Colonel Richard W. Copeland, direc- 
tor of the Department of Welfare and 
Institutions for the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, spoke on “Detention and 
Probation Facilities in Virginia” and 
on “The Advisability of Establishing a 
Youth Center in Virginia.” The meet- 
ing was then addressed by G. W. 
Crenshaw, chief of the Bureau of 
Accounts, on “State Finances in Con- 
nection with Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Courts.” 


Kenneth F. Lee, director of the Di- 
vision of Alcohol Study and Rehabili- 
tation, spoke on “The Virginia Clinic 
for Alcoholics,” stressing how it may 
be used by the juvenile and domestic 
relations courts of Virginia. The after- 
noon was devoted to discussion of the 
new Juvenile Court Law, recently en- 
acted in Virginia. Frederick Gray, 
assistant .attorney general, spoke on 
“Opinions from the Attorney Gener- 
al’s Office relating to the New Juve- 
nile Court Law.” 


HON. FRANK W. NICHOLAS 


At five o’clock, the judges were en- 
tertained at a social given in their 
honor by the Department of Welfare 
and Institutions. 


On Tuesday, the Council met in 
joint session with the Court Probation 
Officers of Virginia, then meeting in 
Richmond. Mutual problems were dis- 
cussed. The afternoon was devoted to 
visiting the industrial schools for 
negro and for white children and the 
State Penitentiary. 


(Please turn to page 20) 


“Yours is a high and noble obliga- 
tion. You are working with the mate- 
rials of which our nation is built. Your 
devotion and competence will have 
significant influence on the strength 
and resilience of our social fabric 
and of our nation.” 
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The Social Security Amendments 


Midwestern States Conference 


JUDGE ROBERT JEROME DUNNE 
Chicago, Illinois 


A conference of representatives of 
the Midwestern States, sponsored by 
the United States Children’s Bureau, 
was held at the Shoreland Hotel in 
Chicago, Illinois, October 9, 10 and 11, 
1950, to interpret the recent Amend- 
ments to the Social Security Law. The 


HON. ROBERT JEROME DUNNE 


meeting of October 11th was devoted 
to a discussion of the runaway child 
in terms of interpretation of the law 
and setting up policies and procedures 
to carry the Amendments into effect. 
Many interesting questions arose for 
consideration— 

Will the sending State or the receiv- 

ing State be paid for returning the 

child? 


How far shall social planning enter 
into the decision to return a run- 
away? 

May Federal funds be used for in- 

vestigational services?—To pay for 

the temporary care of the child 
while plans are developing?—For 
an escort for the child? 

Must the child be a delinquent? 

What interpretation shall be placed 

on the clause “If no other funds are 

available”? 

Should a runaway from a Training 

School be returned at the expense 

of the Federal Government? 

It was suggested that the Children’s 
Bureau appoint a committee represen- 
tative of all agencies concerned with 
this problem; and it was felt that it 
would be expedient for the State de- 
partment to begin planning with 
judges and police departments at the 
State and local levels regarding use 
oi these funds. 


It was recognized that the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau needs to define proce- 
dure on a nation-wide basis which the 
States could use in working out their 
policies and procedures in respect to 
runaway children. 

It was suggested that the Children’s 
Bureau give priority to formulation of 
a policy in this area, and send it to 
the States as soon as possible. 

To date, the formulation of the 
Federal policy under the Amend- 
ments is not complete. 


Questions regarding juvenile 
court law and procedure will 
be answered if you address 
The JOURNAL, 3333 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh 13, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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“Law Of Juvenile Delinquency” 


A Book Review 


Frederick B. Sussman 


Oceana Publications, 461 W. 18th St., 
New York 11, N. Y. $1.00 


For a concise, clear and quick view 
of the diversity of statutes, defini- 
tions, variety of jurisdiction as to 
area, subject matter, court and the 
age of its clients, Mr. Sussman’s com- 
pilation of laws in the forty-eight 
States is recommended. 


HON. VICTOR B. WYLEGALA 


Children’s Court of Erie County 
Buffalo, New York 


Law of Juvenile Delinquency is a 
pocket-sized book of ninety-six pages, 
number 22 in the Legal Almanac 
Series of non-technical language books 
on laws in the various States. Mr. 
Sussman, a member of the New York 
Bar, has written his book in easy, 
readable style, serviceable for the lay- 
man but at the same time acceptable 
to the judge and lawyer. 


In eight concise chapters the author 
reviews the history of the develop- 
ment of the law and the juvenile 
court. He also describes briefly the 
diversified procedures, including the 
initiation of the proceeding, the hear- 
ing, records, investigation reports, 
court staff and disposition of cases 
in the many types of courts dealing 
with juvenile delinquency. 

The appendix includes a State by 
State summary of delinquency juris- 
diction and the courts in which it is 
exercised. The Standard Juvenile 
Court Act, as revised up to 1949, is 
also included, with the permission of 
the National Probation and Parole 
Association. 


It is this reviewer’s belief that this 
work would be of considerably more 
value to judges, probation officers 
and social workers if in future edi- 
tions the State by State summary of 
courts and jurisdictions were to in- 
clude also the other items of powers 
and jurisdictions of juvenile courts 
such as neglected, dependent, aban- 
doned and physically handicapped 
children. The independent or exclu- 
sive juvenile courts should also get 
more direct mention. For example, 
in New York State besides the Domes- 
tic Relations and Children’s Court of 
New York City, we now have ten 
courts whose judges preside exclu- 
sively over independent children’s 
courts. 

A wider acquaintance with the vast 
amount of comparative information in 
this little book should help bring 
the services of a modern juvenile 
court to every community. 


VICTOR B. WYLEGALA 


COME TO WILMINGTON 
IN MAY! 
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PREVENTION COORDINATOR 
(Continued from Page 6) 


various workers who might be partic- 
ularly suited for this or that organiza- 
tion. The aims and purposes of the 
court have been brought to thousands 
of Rhode Islanders through speeches, 
participation in forums and panels, 
and through our radio programs. We 


HON. FRANCIS J. McCABE 


started the latter early in 1947 and 
have continued intermittently on var- 
ious radio stations. These programs 
have proved extremely popular. The 
response of public and management 
to these programs has been gratifying. 
We know we are reaching people with 
ideas and techniques which definitely 
contribute to the prevention of delin- 
quency. “Designs for Family Living,” 
the title of our programs, was an apt, 
concise name for our radio efforts. 
We found people are more family- 
conscious than is generally realized. 


Too often failure lies in not knowing 
how to integrate that consciousness 
with modern technique. 


The American Ideal 


In 1948-49, Mr. McAloon, on a leave 
of absence, spent a year in Germany 
working with displaced persons. 
While there, he had an opportunity to 
study European ideas and methods 
with relation to youth work, and to 
compare them with American ways. It 
is his firm conviction that the juve- 
nile court philosophy found in Amer- 
ica holds the greatest promise for 
the rehabilitation of delinquent youth. 

At the present time we are working 
on plans, sponsored by the court, to 
have our cities set up programs of 
prevention on a city-wide scale. Mr. 
McAloon is utilizing all of the above 
techniques and ideas to alert our 
communities to action. We in the 


_ Rhode Island Juvenile Court know 


that if we now start programs de- 
signed to help families and youth we 
need not repeat the tragedies of 
World War II. 

As long as our juvenile courts re- 
main firm without being rigid, under- 
standing without being sentimental, 
and open to new ideas without losing 
sight of the old, our work will pros- 
per. I believe we must daily recognize 
that America is the hope of the world. 


Judge Walter H. Beckham, Miami, 
Florida, by appointment of President 
Judge W. P. Knuttel of Amsterdam, 
represented the International Associa- 
tion of Juvenile Court Judges at the 
Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. In this role, 
Judge Beckham bore the unusual title 
of “international observer.” 

Elsewhere, Judge Beckham brings 
the report of the official resolutions 
and recommendations of the Belgium 
Congress. 


Council Dues for 1951 are 
now payable. 
Send checks to 
Hon. Libby E. Sachar, Treasurer 
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“Do Something For The Boy Next Door” 


A Plea for Local Level Planning 


A plea for a “local level” approach 
to the problem of delinquency with 
communities abandoning their adult 
thinking and planning and doing 
something about children and their 
needs was made in a recent series of 
newspaper articles written by Judge 
Vincent Hollaren, Worthington, Min- 
nesota. 


Declaring that the local level ap- 
proach is “really a way of thinking,” 
Judge Hollaren declared that “kind- 
liness and neighborliness must be 
within its theme. It is a belief that 
each child has certain inalienable 
rights; and that the mistakes of the 
adults of a community shall not be 
visited on its youth. 


“It is having infinite patience with 
that lad, knowing that he might slip 
again and again to the exasperation of 
all before he is finally righted,” he 
continued. 


“In short, the local-level approach, 
must be thoroughly Christian. You 
can not make a study or write a thesis 
on something which does not happen. 
Saving a lad quietly is very undrama- 
tic. The local level approach is noth- 
ing more than you and I doing the 
best we can for the boy next door.” 


Plea For Small Counties 


A plea for small counties and con- 
sideration of their juvenile court 
problems was made by Judge Hollaren 
in a letter to the JOURNAL. 

“In JOURNAL after JOURNAL I 
find city problems are aired and city 
judges, who have a competent staff 
hired by them, do not recognize the 
problems which face the rural area 
judges. 

“Over this nation,” Judge Hollaren 
continued, “there are many, ever so 
many juvenile court judges working 
in counties of twenty, thirty, up to 
forty thousand population, who have 


no probation staff or facilities what- 
soever. We are, therefore, the forgot- 
ten ones and we are hoping that the 
National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges will give us a safe harbor. 


No Adequate Probation Program 


Concluding his letter, Judge Hol- 
laren asserted that adequate probation 
facilities do not exist in his area. 


“We have no adequate probation 
facilities whatsoever in Minnesota. 
Yet you were told at the Midcentury 
Conference (Washington, December 
3 to 7) what splendid work we are 
doing in Minnesota. You were told 
that 80 percent to 92 percent of the 
youth sent to the commission do not 
repeat. The facts are for years and 
years they had a record of 80 to 85 
percent non-repeaters before the com- 
mission was ever considered. 


“You were also told that 26 percent 
of those sent to the commission are 
kept only for a short period—five to 
six weeks—and then returned to a 
community without going to the 
school (Red Wing State School) at 
all. Examine that fact closely and you 
can realize that had we had adequate 
probation facilities these 26 percent 
would not have been sent up in the 
first place to make a record. 

“Perhaps that sounds a bit bitter, 
but I believe that the ‘local level’ has 
been eating crumbs long enough.” 


JUDGE WYLEGALA PRAISED 


The Conference News, official pub- 
lication of judges and police execu- 
tives of Erie County, New York, paid 
splendid tribute to Judge Victor B. 
Wylegala of Buffalo, who retired as 
president of the organization recently. 

Succeeding Judge Wylegala is 
Judge Royal E. Benson of Perrysburg, 
New York. 
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Council News 


New York 


The Annual Conference of the New 
York State Association of Judges of 
Juvenile Courts was held at the Roo- 
sevelt Hotel, New York City, Novem- 
ber 30, December 1 and 2, 1950. Hon. 
John Warren Hill, vice-president of 
the Association, was chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements; Hon. 
Leonard Probst was secretary-treasur- 
er. 


After an informal gathering of 
judges on Thursday evening, the Con- 
ference opened with registration on 
Friday morning. Theme of the morn- 
ing sessions was “Treatment Services 
Available to Judges of Childrens’ 
Courts.” 


Hon. David W. Peck, presiding jus- 
tice of the Appellate Division, presid- 
ed at the luncheon meeting when 
Hon. Paul W. Alexander, Toledo, 
Ohio, discussed “The Family and Its 
Problems in One Court.” 


Two afternoon meetings, held con- 
currently, discussed “The Child Vic- 
tim of Cerebral Palsy” and “The 
Emotionally Disturbed Pre-Delinquent 
Child.” Hon. George W. Smyth pre- 
sided at the former; Stanley P. 
Davies, general director, Community 
Service Society, at the latter. 


The dinner meeting was presided 
over by Hon. Howard A. Glassbrook. 
Hon. John Warren Hill was toast- 
master. Speakers included Hon. Gus- 
tav L. Schramm, president, National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, the 
Right Reverend Charles K. Gilbert, 
bishop of the Diocese of New York, 
Mrs. Sidney C. Borg, president, Jew- 
ish Board of Guardians, and His Em- 
inence Cardinal Francis Spellman, 
archbishop of New York. Extracts 
from these addresses are printed else- 
where. 


Saturday morning was devoted to 


What the States are Doing 


business sessions, with committee re- 
ports and election of officers. 

The newly elected officers are: 

Hon. John Warren Hill, president; 
Hon. Morse E. Ames, vice-president; 
Hon. James W. Gehrig, secretary; 
Hon. Clarence E. Conley, treasurer. 

Committee chairmen recently ap- 
pointed include: 

Hon. George W. Smyth, Executive 
Committee; Hon. Leo J. Yehle, Legis- 
lation Committee; Hon. Victor B. 
Wylegala, Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency. 


Bishop Gilbert’s Remarks 


Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, D. D., 
bishop of the Diocese of New York 
and president of the New York Pro- 
testant Council, said: 


“I am persuaded that our domestic 
relations court here in the City of 
New York has on its staff seme of 
the most devoted and well trained 
people anywhere engaged in work 
with children, and yet I am informed 
the salaries of its probation staff are 
lower than those of any of the proba- 
tion officers connected with the other 
courts of the city; so low indeed, that 
these salaries in comparison with 
what they can get in other places 
mean that they lose their best 
workers. I am sure all will agree that 
our probation officers ought to re- 
ceive adequate compensation. Yet it 
seems to me poor policy not to pro- 
vide the salaries that would enable 
the children’s court to commandeer 
the services of the best available 
workers since its probation depart- 
ment is dealing with the younger 
children rather than the older of- 
fenders. 

Social Philosophy 


“In these anxious times and days 
when our world is faced with so many 
critical problems that can be solved 
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only by men and women of strong 
character, possessed with intellectual 
and moral and spiritual stamina, I 
think that we should see to it that 
society does not rear children who 
are going to become its enemies. We 
still have to learn, it seems to me, 
that human life is the most precious 
and the most sacred thing with which 
we have to deal. That, we know, is a 
basic fact of all religious teaching 
and we can measure the value of our 
natural resources and of our indus- 
trial achievements and of our govern- 
mental system only by what they con- 
tribute to making human life what it 
is meant to be. If we could accept 
that fact, if we could be persuaded 
that loving our neighbor as ourselves 
is not only a divine command but the 
soundest kind of social philosophy, 
then I think we could begin to achieve 
some of those ideals that stand as the 
basis of all sound government and we 
could begin to make our city and our 
country and our world a better and 
safer place for people to live in. 


Enabling Support 


“I speak of this because I feel 
strongly that here is the purpose and 
here is the motivating force behind 
the splendid service that is now being 
rendered by our domestic relations 
court. It has a tremendously impor- 
tant mission. There is urgently needed 
work for it to do for the numerous 
unfortunate families and children 
with whom it deals. One doesn’t like 
to think of this work in terms of dol- 
lars and cents, perhaps, but it seems 
to me obvious that the judges of that 
court simply cannot be expected to 
discharge the responsibilities that are 
laid upon them unless they can have 
adequate facilities with which to 
work. So it is my hope that the citi- 
zens of our city and of our country 
may become better informed and 
more deeply concerned with the work 
of these children’s courts, and with 
the plight of those unfortunate fam- 
ilies with whom they deal; and for 
the sake of our country and its fu- 


ture welfare, one could wish that all 
right-minded citizens would take it 
upon themselves to encourage the 
various departments of government to 
allocate sufficient funds to the bud- 
gets of these courts to enable the 
judges and probation officers to ren- 
der the service they are expected to 
render and to enable these courts to 
make proper provision for all the 
poor and neglected and unfortunate 
children who constantly look to them 
for aid.” 


Mrs. Sidney C. Borg 


“ Mrs. Sidney C. Borg, president, 
Jewish Board of Guardians, said: 

“I want to repeat one of the things 
which Bishop Gilbert has just said, 
to make a plea for the expansion of 
the probation service in the children’s 
court, an expansion of well qualified 
workers with salaries commensurate 
with their qualifications. The salvag- 
ing of human beings demands a high 
caliber of service, men and women 
with warm personalities, skilled in 
contact, having real concern for a 
child. As I have said before, the 
basic concept of preventive work is 
a_ scientific grasp of underlying 
causes of behavior and inner con- 
flicts. The court is fortunate in hav- 
ing a psychiatric clinic, but I would 
like to urge an expansion of this as 
well to meet the challenge which is 
presented there daily. 

“In closing, I want to congratulate 
Judge Hill and the associate justices 
for the high standard they have main- 
tained in the court despite the inade- 
quate skills to which I have just re- 
ferred. This is a children’s court 
where the spirit is informal to the ex- 
treme and where justice to the child 
is always tempered with humanity.” 

Cardinal Spellman’s Message 

Cardinal Francis Spellman said: 

“The children’s court is an Ameri- 
can institution which, when faithful- 
ly administered, is a powerful, pro- 
tective instrument to help save, not 
alone America but the whole civilized 
world. For the child is the heart of 
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the home; the home the core of civili- 
zation. Within them rests the world’s 
hope for strength and survival, for 
no nation is stronger than its homes; 
no home stronger than its children. 
And it was to protect our children 
and our homes that an intelligent, 
sympathetic, socially-minded group of 
people, sensitive to the harmful im- 
pact of treating the child offender as 
an adult criminal, aroused law mak- 
ers and public officials to the impera- 
tive need of setting up a separate 
facility for handling the cases which 
involved children. It was under their 
humane direction that our own New 
York became part of the vanguard 
of States which first accepted the 
principle of separate children’s courts 
for child offenders. 


Growth of the Children’s Court 


“From the turn of the century we 
have seen this American institution 
take root and flourish, until now it 
bears fruit in every State of the 
Union, and in many other lands. And 
while there are still imperfections 
and gaps in the administration of 
children’s court work, no longer can 
there be the slightest question con- 
cerning the obvious merits of the 
children’s court system as it has been 
developed in the United States. 


“One of the most important arms 
of the children’s court is the proba- 
tion staff. We share with every other 
agency in the community the keen 
appreciation of the necessity of this 
branch of the children’s court with a 
well trained staff, implemented by 
medical, psychiatric and other spe- 
cialized services. And I, too, with 
Bishop Gilbert and Mrs. Berg, en- 
dorse their appeal for higher wages. 


Power Of Organization 


“Yet its functions, too, are often 
impeded by lack of funds! Surely, in 
these days of astronomical expendi- 
tures of public monies for so many 
and varied purposes, there can be no 
real or just basis for neglecting to 


provide adequate personnel for the 
proper functioning of the probation, 
or any other branch, of this family- 
preserving, health-building, life-saving 
service. Rather, when it comes to that 
day when a child’s destiny is given 
into the custody of the court, there 
should be available every facility 
known to modern study and science 
for the child’s immediate care and 
rehabilitation. For lack of any one 
of their needs may be the cause of 
speeding upon the accursed course of 
repeated crime and punishment, not 
only the wilful delinquent but the 
hapless victim of circumstances. 
“And the union of all the children’s 
court judges in a State-wide associa- 
tion forms an instrument of great 
power, a noble, spiritual and protec- 
tive bulwark which if wisely used can 
serve to keep families united and save 
America’s children. It cannot be any- 
thing less. For without the assistance 
of proper, perfected, efficient, suf- 
ficient equipment and personnel they 
cannot, even with the noblest inten- 
tions, carry out their obligations.” 


JUVENILE COURT 
MOVES IN ROCHESTER 


All departments of the Monroe 
County Children’s Court, New York, 
including the chambers of Judge 
Thomas J. Meagher, are now located 
at 34 State Street, Rochester, New 
York. 

From 1910 to December 23, 1950, 
the court occupied space in the Mon- 
roe County Court House. Now, be- 
cause of the overcrowded condition of 
the courthouse and the modern trend 
to separate juvenile courts from 
criminal courts, the present office 
building was selected because of its 
central and convenient location. 

Monroe County was the first county 
in New York to have a children’s 
court, Judge Meagher writes. It was 
set up as a division of the county 
court in 1910. It was not until 1922 
that the State legislature enacted a 
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State-wide law establishing children’s 
courts in all counties of New York 
State but these laws of 1922 in no 
way affected Monroe County, which 
continued to operate the children’s 
court as a division of county court 
until 1943. Thus Monroe County may 
be called a pioneer in this field in 
the Empire State. 

In 1943, the court became a chil- 
dren’s court completely divorced from 
the county court. It retained all its ori- 
ginal power and in addition received 
greater authority over adults when 
their acts could be construed as detri- 
mental to the best interests of their 
children. 


South Carolina 


On January 3, 1951, Judge John T. 
Sloan of Richland County Juvenile- 
Domestic Relations Court received a 
“Good Government Award” from the 
Columbia, South Carolina, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. The award 
was given in recognition for “meritor- 
ious contribution and initiative in 
improving government at the local 
level.” 

Judge Sloan’s work, according to 
the Jaycee nomination, “directly af- 
fects the general welfare and family 
life of the community.” 

The nomination further says, “An 
examination of the court’s records re- 
flects the assiduous application of 
John T. Sloan to his public work. In 
times as these, when the stability of 
the family is so necessary to the wel- 
fare of the State and Nation, his work 
as a public servant is invaluable to 
the community. The results are in- 
calculable in the terms of the num- 
bers of happy children and reconciled 
families. His work in curbing juvenile 
delinquency in his efforts to establish 
a healthy environment for children 
is more readily calculable in the 
money saved and to be saved by the 
taxpayers of his community in the 
myriad costs in the maintenance of 
court and penal institutions.” 


Hawaii 
Judge Gerald R. Corbett, Juvenile 
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Court of the First Judicial Circuit, 
Hawaii, is hoping to attend the 1951 
convention of The National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges. 

In the past month Judge Corbett ap- 
pointed Stanley D. Porteus, D. Sc., 
as Hawaii’s first Juvenile Court Refer- 
ee. Dr. Porteus, former head of the 
Psychological Clinic of the University 
of Hawaii, is the originator of the 
Porteus Maze Test, which is known 
and used throughout the world; and 
has devoted many years to the study 
of the problems of the multi-racial 
children of the Territory of Hawaii. 


“Science has provided the means of 
producing healthy bodies and healthy 
minds and improved living conditions. 
Juvenile court judges are making im- 
portant contributions toward the goal 
of providing for every child a fair 
chance for a_ healthy personality. 
Eventually, pivoting around children, 
scientific data can be used to improve 
family life through education and the 
work of the juvenile courts with their 
forward-looking judges and trained 
staffs.” 
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West Virginia 


Hon. Arlos J. Harbert of Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia, represented the 
National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges at a recent meeting of national 
agencies held in Washington, D. C. to 
discuss principles and policies for 
child welfare programs. 

The Council was represented by in- 
vitation of the Children’s Bureau. 
Other participating agencies were: 
American Legion, Inc., American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, Association 
for Aid of Crippled Children of New 
York City, Association of Baptist 
Homes and Hospitals, Board of Hos- 
pitals and Homes of the Methodist 
Church, Child Welfare League of 
America, Inc., Community Chests and 
Councils of America, Inc., Conference 
of Religious, Council of Jewish Feder- 
ations and Welfare Funds, Inc., Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, National Association of 
Training Schools, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Inc., National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, Na- 
tional Conference of Juvenile Agen- 
cies, National Conference of Protes- 
tant and Episcopal Churches, National 
Lutheran Council, National Probation 
and Parole Association, Inc., National 
Social Welfare Assembly, -Inc., Na- 
tional Travelers Aid Association, Inc., 
National Urban League, Inc. 

The conclusions of the Conference 
which met on January 4 and 5, 1951, 
will be announced later by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 


Oregon 

Judge Donald E. Long of Portland 
is having a directory made of all juve- 
nile court judges in the State. Some 
are circuit judges and many are coun- 
ty judges, but it will be very helpful 
to have all of them interested in the 
work of the National Council. 


At the request of Judge Donald E. 
Long, a bill will be introduced in the 
present Oregon Legislature designed 
more adequately to enforce court 


orders for support of wives and chil- 
dren against husbands and fathers 
who are living in other States. Four- 
teen States have now adopted such 
reciprocal legislation and Oregon may 
be the first western State to do so. 


JUVENILE CRIME 
(Continued from Page 9) 


may waive its right to deal with him 
as a delinquent and bind him over 
to the county grand jury. If indicted 
by that body, he may be tried, con- 
victed and sentenced the same as an 
adult under the criminal code. The 
purpose of this provision is to enable 
the courts to deal with the few really 
serious offenders who, because of 
their mental and physical maturity, 
are not susceptible to correction by 
the methods or institutions available 
to the juvenile courts. 

Since a juvenile may not be charg- 
ed with a crime except in the negli- 
gible number of exceptions just men- 
tioned, the term “juvenile crime” 
as commonly used, is inappropriate 
and misleading. Its use can only be 
the result of misunderstanding and 
can only lead to further misunder- 
standing. 

It would be desirable to offer a 
clear definition of “juvenile delin- 
quency” when this is meant instead of 
“juvenile crime.” It is difficult to do 
so because there is no universal agree- 
ment as to the exact meaning of this 
term. Six possible meanings are pre- 
sented by Lowell J. Carr* which he 
illustrates by a series of concentric 
circles. The outer circle includes the 
total juvenile population—all children 
in a given area below the given 
statutory age as juveniles. (This 
would also include the non-delin- 
quents.) The second (smaller) circle 
represents the total number of juve- 
nile deviates—all children showing 
deviant behavior, whether or not anti- 
social. Circle three includes the legal 
delinquents—all deviants committing 


*Lowell J. Carr, “Delinquency Con- 
trol,” pages 58-61. 
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anti-social acts as defined by law; 
circle four shows the detected delin- 
quents—all anti-social deviants de- 
tected; circle five, the agency delin- 
quents—all detected anti-social de- 
viants reaching an agency; circle six, 
the alleged delinquents—all appre- 
hended anti-social deviants brought 
to court. Circle seven includes the 
adjudged delinquents—all court anti- 
social deviants “found” delinquent. 
There is, then, much confusion in 
public discussion on this subject be- 
cause there is no consistency of refer- 
ence. 

The term “juvenile crime” is pro- 
bably intended by those who use it to 
describe the acts of those who are 
eighteen years and older and still 
under twenty-one. This is an age 
group which commits a large number 
of serious offenses in addition to 
many misdemeanors but these youths 
are no longer juveniles and so a more 
accurate term would be “youthful 
crime.” 


Youthful Criminals 


That a large number of offenses is 
committed by those just over 18 is 
confirmed by the Uniform Crime Re- 
ports issued by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. The Semiannual 
Bulletin for 1950 contains the figures 
for the groups in which the largest 
number of arrests occurred during 
the first half of 1950 which are as fol- 
lows: age 21—17,577 arrests; age 22 
—16,761 arrests; age 23—15,570; age 
19—15,538 arrests; and age 20—15,169 
arrests. It also states that “during the 
first half of 1950, persons of all ages 
arrested for robbery, burglary, lar- 
ceny, auto theft, embezzlement and 
fraud, forgery, counterfeiting, receiv- 
ing stolen property, and arson number 
99,130; and 29:9 per cent of these 
persons were less than 21 years of 
age. 


The number of delinquency com- 
plaints filed in juvenile courts has 
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been decreasing during the past five 
years. This is not merely a local con- 
dition but has been generally ob- 
served throughout the country. The 
number of offenses charged against 
youth above the juvenile age has 
shown an appreciable increase dur- 
ing the same period. The two groups - 
should not be confounded with one 
another nor should they be combined. 
Juveniles may not be charged with 
crimes; older youth may be so charg- 
ed. The distinction is necessary, both 
socially and legally. 


By keeping in mind the distinctions 
between delinquency and crime, writ- 
ers and speakers, the radio and mo- 
tion pictures can make a very con- 
structive contribution to the agencies 
who are engaged in the difficult task 
of trying to readjust and redirect the 
lives of poorly trained adolescent 
boys and girls in the ways of good 
citizenship. 
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MIDCENTURY WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 


(Continued from Page 12) 


specialized training for police juve- 
nile work similar to those already 
established should be developed and 
strengthened in areas where such 
programs are lacking. 

Parents, schools, churches, law en- 
forcement agencies and legal facili- 
ties, courts, and social services have 
an opportunity and a responsibility 
to identify a child or family needing 
help in order to employ at an early 
stage parental education, trained per- 
sonnel, scientific techniques, and all 
community resources to prevent disin- 
tegration of the family and further 
maladjustment of the child. 


Group Care Facilities 


Because of the lack of a variety of 
group care facilities, the training 
schools now have great diversity of 
population. This presents a real prob- 
lem in establishing a treatment pro- 
gram which will meet the needs of 
the individual child. It is essential 
that other group care facilities be 
established to meet certain specializ- 
ed needs, as for detention, treatment 
of mentally defective delinquents, 
diagnosis and study. 


In order properly to determine the 
need and kind of group care required, 
more research is needed to extend the 
present knowledge regarding the 
needs of the child and the effective- 
ness of group treatment services. If 
effective service is to be provided, 
each group care facility must have 
sufficient personnel, personally quali- 
fied and possessed of adequate train- 
ing and experience. 

During the course of discussion, em- 
phasis was placed on the need for 
providing personnel qualified by 
training and experience and organiz- 
ed in special bureaus of attendance 
or guidance to counsel with children 
and parents in relation to problems 
affecting school attendance. 


Uniform Protection 


Because support is frequently at 
least a partial cause in contributing 
to neglect of children, it was the con- 
sensus that States should proceed to 
enact the Uniform Support of Depend- 
ents Act. 

No child should be deprived of or 
isolated from any State or community 
service. Highly specialized services 
for certain types of children have 
been developed within both the com- 
munity and the State, but in most 
States there is no single agency re- 
sponsible for coordination and con- 
tinuity. There is real need for center- 
ing in a department of the State some 
authority and responsibility for inte- 
grating services, developing stand- 
ards, establishing needed facilities, 
using the services of other State 
agencies, and stimulating leadership 
in local communities. 

The pattern of such State-wide or- 
ganization will vary from State to 
State, and will, of necessity, have to 
be adapted to the particular needs, 
structure, and characteristics of each 
State. 


THE CHILD IN CONFLICT WITH 
THE LAW 


(Continued from Page 7) 
Police and Crime Prevention 


Rhoda Milliken, Director of the Wo- 
men’s Bureau, District of Columbia 
Police Department, stressed the crime 
prevention emphasis of modern police 
work and pointed to the change in the 
last 20 years concerning children’s 
problems. She said policemen today 
can know the local resources for 
helping troubled children and can 
have intelligent insight into the chil- 
dren’s needs. 

Judge George W. Smyth, Westches- 
ter, New York, said the delinquent 
child is a seriously neglected child 
and stressed the need for judges and 
probation counselors trained in child 
development. The juvenile court 
should be a constructive social ser- 
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vice in the community, not a punitive 
agency. 

Dr. Frank Curran, University of 
Virginia Medical School, pointed out 
that the role of the psychiatrist is 
usually to treat the individual child 
after the home and the community 
have failed to produce a mentally 
healthy child. He stressed the short- 
age of psychiatrists for this work. 
“Eighty percent of delinquents are 
adolescent,” he said. Most of them 
are treated most effectively in insti- 
tutional situations where the therapist 
is able to give intensive treatment 
and gain the support and confidence 
of the child. 


Need For Teamwork 


Fred Delliquadri, Wisconsin State 
Department of Welfare, stressed the 
need for teamwork among all agencies 
in the community dealing with chil- 
dren. He stated that preventive work 
is of major importance in delin- 
quency; that through cooperative ef- 
fort parents, teachers, the church, 
and recreational leaders, may gain in- 
sight into children’s needs. Thus the 
community can reduce its delinquency 
problems. 


Mrs. Conwell Banton, the Kruse 
School for Girls, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, emphasized the importance of 
citizen participation in training school 
programs. This participation can spell 
success for the school and integration 
of the program into “normal” com- 
munity activities. The child is there- 
fore not so isolated from community 
life when in the training school, and 
his return to the community as a 
responsible citizen is more likely. 


Standards 


Harold Hegstrom, National Train- 
ing School for Boys, Washington, D. 
C., reiterated points made by other 
speakers and pleaded especially for 
raising. standards for professional 
workers in this field, to make it a 
desirable field to work in commensur- 
ate with its social importance. He 
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asked the panel to use its influence 
to remove the restrictions that now 
exist regarding acceptance of boys 
with records of delinquency for ser- 
vice in the armed forces. 


Judge Gustav L. Schramm, Juve- 
nile Court of Allegheny County, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, summarized the 
discussion of the panel by his state- 
ment stressing the need to consider 
the child as a disturbed person re- 
quiring not punishment but under- 
standing treatment by trained per. 
sonnel. 


“Let us have the courage and the 
vision to do early what we shall other- 
wise be obliged to do late—too late. 
As we join hands, one with the other, 
and look into the faces of troubled 
children, may we catch at least a 
glimpse of the divine unity of pur- 
pose behind it all.” 
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An Invitation To You 


As a judge engaged in juvenile court work, you are cor- 
dially invited to membership in the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges. The annual dues are $2.00; sustaining 
membership is $5.00. 


Through the JOURNAL and the YEARBOOK we have 
attempted to acquaint you with the services of the Council. 
We hope you have found it sufficiently interesting and help- 
ful so that you will join with the 399 judges who are now mem- 
bers of the Council. We believe it to be a matter of public 
benefit to our country to band together as official representa- 
tives of our communities to develop increasingly effective ser- 
vice to our younger citizens—our hope for the future. 


Won’t you join us by sending your check to the Treasurer, 
the Honorable Libby E. Sachar, 119 Watchung Avenue, Plain- 
field, New Jersey? 

In the next issue of the JOURNAL, we are planning to 
publish the names of the members of the National Council. 
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